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Christ is not come, while there 
The men of blood whose crimes affront the skies 

Kneel down in act of prayer 
Amid the joyous strains, and when they rise 

Go forth, with sword and flame, 
To waste the land in his most holy name. 

Oh! when the day shall break 
O'er realms unlearned in warfare's cruel arts, 

And all their millions wake 
To peaceful tasks performed with loving hearts, 

On such a blessed morn, 
Well may the nations say that Christ is born. 

William Cullen Bryant. 



Excessive Naval Expenditures. 

BY FRANKLIN SMITH. 

In mental pathology the incessant contemplation of 
suicide or murder is regarded as the first and longest 
step to the commission of those crimes. Only in social 
pathology is the contrary believed and taught to be true. 
There the expert tells us that " if you would have peace, 
prepare for war." But nothing more fallacious in logic 
or perilous in society has found lodgment in the head of 
man. As long as thought tends to action, preparation 
for war must lead to war. The frontiersman, with his 
mouth filled with brag of his prowess and his waist hung 
with knives and revolvers, is looked upon as a dangerous 
man — a potential disturber of the peace.* Not less so 
is the nation that boasts of its power and mission, and 
devotes millions to its armaments. In an excess of the 
spirit of barbarism likely at any moment, it is certain to 
burst through the silken cords that restrain it, and to 
spread bloodshed and devastation. That was what Spain 
did in Italy with the army trained in the conflict with 
the Moors. It is what France did with the soldiers 
made useless after the final expulsion of the English. 

I. 
Despite this obvious truth of science and history, the 
United States is engaged in a vigorous application of the 
vicious Roman maxim. After having been for more 
than a century the classical example of a nation more 
reliant upon its moral than its military power, it has 
entered upon a policy of heavy armaments that has 
turned the Old "World into a camp and the people into 
agents of savagery and victims of crushing toil. Hazard- 
ing the admiration and consolation of the friends of 
peace, it is becoming the model and justification of the 
apologists of war. While it has not yet given itself up 
to the creation of a great standing army, it has entered 
into a hot competition with the nations of Europe in the 
construction of a powerful navy. To this work there is 
given a thought, a capital, an energy and an enthusiasm 
not second to that given to any other public enterprise. 

* A confirmation of this view may be found almost daily in the news- 
papers. For example, commenting on a murder committed by a man with 
three revolvers in his pockets and with three more in his room, besides 
bombs, powder and cartridges, the Brooklyn, Eagle of June 3 said of the 
persons similarly armed walking the streets : " No man carries a pistol to 
defend himself. If all were disarmed there would be no need for such 
defense. He carries it to harm some fellow man. He hopes to take him 
at a disadvantage and kill or disable him first." But what is true of the 
armed individual is true of the armed nation. Both are a constant menace 
of peace and life. 



" If there is one thing to which the country is alive," 
said President Roosevelt at Santa Cruz in California on 
the 11th of May, "it is our navy. "We must believe in 
a first-class navy." In fact, a propaganda in behalf of 
such a navy has been organized. At a meeting of the 
Maritime Association in New York, on the 7th of May, 
to interest the public in the American Navy League, 
ex-Secretary Tracy said: "The education of the people 
as to the needs of the navy is an absolute necessity. It 
is necessary to have more ships, and it is necessary to 
have more men to man them." On the same occasion, 
ex-Congressman McAdoo took the same view. "You 
must have," he said, " the prestige of the flag, and the 
flag must be supported by guns, and by men who can 
shoot." The propaganda is to be carried into the public 
schools. Outlining in the North American Jteview for 
May the educational work of the League, Lieutenant- 
Commander J. II. Gibbons proposes "conferences with 
superintendents of public instruction, principals of schools 
and other educators ... to arrange a course of instruc- 
tion . . . that will awaken a lively interest in the navy, 
beginning with toys in the kindergarten, fashioned after 
naval models, and working up through the stage of sea 
stories and nautical adventures to the comparative history 
and influence of sea power." 

Commander Gibbons does not think that the American 
sense of humor would permit the imitation of the German 
practice of having "restaurants where attendants are 
dressed as sailors." But if the assumptions of the propa- 
ganda that he represents have a warrant, no step that 
will help to save the United States from its defenseless 
condition can be absurd. If it is without a navy worthy 
of the name, it should have one. If it is surrounded by 
nations ready to pounce upon it and to destroy its com- 
merce and civilization, it should have a navy sufficient to 
resist them. But neither is the case. Few people prob- 
ably know that the United States has already one of the 
most powerful navies in the world, and that it is spend- 
ing money on ships at a rate that will before many years 
reach that of any other nation. 

Under the influence of the reaction following the Civil 
War, the naval expenditures fell from $122,612,945 in 
1865 to $13,536,984 in 1880. Under the influence of 
the reviving militant spirit in the early eighties, the ex- 
penditures began to rise, and in 1890 reached $22,006,206. 
In 1895, they were $28,797,795; in 1898, when the 
Spanish war broke out, $58,823,984 ; in 1901, $60,506,978 ; 
in 1902, $67,803,128 ; in 1903, $70,643,329. The appro- 
priations for the navy made by the last Congress were 
$81,876,791, or within $3,849,203 of what they were in 
1864. The addition of one-third of the $100,000,000 due 
last February on vessels under construction swells this 
sum to $115,000,000, or second only to that of the greatest 
naval powers in the world. The expenditures of Great 
Britain in 1902 were $155,150,000; those of France, 
$59,212,146; those of Germany, $51,655,044 ; those of 
Russia, $50,634,276 ; those of Italy, $24,543,031 ; those 
of Japan, $14,155,968 ; and those of Austria-Hungary, 
$9,934,986. On the 30th of November last, the Ameri- 
can navy, then created, consisted of ten battleships of 
the first class, ten other battleships and coast defense 
ships, two armored cruisers, two protected cruisers of the 
first class, twelve protected cruisers of the second class, 
and seventy-three other war vessels, or a total of 109. 
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There were in process of construction nine battleships of 
the first class, eight armored cruisers, three protected 
cruisers of the first class, six protected cruisers of the 
second class, and eighteen other war vessels, or a total of 
forty-four. To this number must be added three battle- 
ships of the first class and two heavy armored cruisers 
provided for in the last appropriation bill, or a grand total 
of 157 war vessels with a tonnage of 652,743, surpassed 
by only two other naval powers. On the date already 
mentioned, the navy of Great Britain consisted of 624 
vessels, built and building, with a tonnage of 1,807,874; 
that of France, 453 vessels with a tonnage of 804,274 ; 
that of Russia, 275 vessels with a tonnage of 509,568 ; 
that of Germany, 225 vessels with a tonnage of 483,428 ; 
that of Italy, 215 vessels with a tonnage of 341,155 ; that 
of Japan, 164 vessels with a tonnage of 248,008 ; and 
that of Austria-Hungary, 105 vessels with a tonnage of 
148,085. But without the additions authorized, we have, 
on competent authority, a navy equal to the needs of the 
country. 

" In my judgment," said Representative Rixey of the 
naval committee during the debate in the House on the 
17th of February, "we have at this time as good a navy 
as any upon the face of the earth." This view of a lay- 
man is confirmed by the view of an expert. " To-day, 
ship for ship," wrote Admiral Dewey in a letter to the 
New York World of May 10, "it is the most powerful 
navy in the world. . . . Aside from the fact that our 
men are the greatest fighters in the world, they outrank 
in capability of understanding and doing. This means 
that whenever our ships are put to the test they will 
win, unless the odds against them are overwhelming, for 
intelligence in crews never counted for as much as it 
does to-day." 

In the light of these facts, there is no warrant for the 
assumption that the United States is without a powerful 
navy, or that it is in a defenseless condition. Neither is 
there occasion for a propaganda that shall convert our 
public schools into nurseries for men of war instead of 
men of peace. It is a propaganda that will soon lead to 
an expenditure not less than that upon the British navy. 
To grasp the significance of such an expenditure, only a 
simple comparison needs to be made. One hundred and 
fifty- five millions of dollars would add a $10,500,000 
cathedral every year to fifteen of our cities. It would 
add to the educational equipment'of the United States 
half as many universities equally costly and with a like 
endowment. Even the $7,000,000 spent upon a single 
battleship would be more than sufficient to complete the 
great cathedral in New York, beginning with the first 
spadeful of earth, or to duplicate the buildings of Har- 
vard University. The $1,000 a day spent upon its run- 
ning expenses would make a sum at the end of the year 
that would pay the running expenses of many of the 
smaller universities and colleges. The $100,000 devoted 
to its target practice in a twelve month would meet the 
annual expenditures of Hampton Institute, and go far 
toward the annual cost of the 1,400 pupils at Tuskegee. 
Such a diversion of funds from the work of civilization 
to the work of barbarism should have a justification of 
the most conclusive character. But I have failed to find 
one not seriously defective. 



II. 

That of Chairman Foss of the naval committee of the 
house will not bear the test of criticism. It is an ex- 
panded version of the old contention that trade follows 
the flag and not the bargain counter, and must assume 
the barbarism instead of the civilization of man. The 
United States needs a great navy to "protect our com- 
merce on the high seas," to shield the American people 
from " the assaults of foreign nations," and, " at the same 
time," to " stand guard for the great Monroe doctrine." 
But a reason like this exhibits the familiar infirmity of 
borrowing trouble. It takes leave of common sense and 
sets aside the lessons of history. In a condition that may, 
from a military point of view, be described as helpless, 
the United States has existed nearly a hundred years 
without assault from a European power. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War, her merchant marine was only 366,554 
tons less than that of Great Britain, and 260,954 tons less 
than that of the rest of the world. So impressed was 
Cobden with the spectacle of the industrial and commer- 
cial success of the young republic without the prestige 
and protection of a great navy that he called attention to 
it as early as 1835. He pointed out that while the mer- 
cantile tonnage of the United States in 1832 was more 
than one-half of that of Great Britain, its naval strength 
was only one-sixth. Can you imagine what the Ameri- 
can navy was in those days? It consisted of one line-of- 
battle ship, three frigates, ten sloops and seven schooners ! 
Yet the Monroe doctrine was not molested ; and with 
one and possibly two exceptions, it has continued unmo- 
lested. In the one, that of Mexico, Mr. Seward, without 
the use of' the force put into his hands by the Civil War, 
secured the withdrawal of the French ; in the other, that 
of the Venezuelan boundary, Mr. Cleveland, without the 
prestige of such a force, induced the nation with the 
greatest navy in the world to submit to arbitration. 
During the same period American commerce enjoyed the 
same immunity from assault that British commerce did. 
" May not an unanswerable argument be found here then," 
said Cobden after mention of this significant fact, " in 
favor of dispensing henceforth with a portion of our 
enormous naval and military establishments ? " Were not 
the reply to the question to be answered always in the 
affirmative, the commerce of Norway to-day would not 
exist, or would soon vanish from the seas. With a mercan- 
tile tonnage next to that of the United States, Great 
Britain and Germany, it has a naval expenditure of little 
more than a million dollars and a navy manned by less 
than a thousand men. 

If it be said that a first-class navy is needed to protect 
our colonies, the reply is at hand. With a navy almost 
as insignificant as that of Norway, Holland has colonies 
with a population of 35,000,000, or five times as great 
as that of the colonies of the United States. Not, how- 
ever, since the Napoleonic wars have they been subjected 
to assault. Moreover, they are in no danger of one. 
The opinion of the civilized world is against it. But if 
that were not the case, what magnitude of navy would 
be required to protect them? Should it be five times 
greater than the United States navy ? But Holland is 
not equal to such a burden. If, however, she were, 
what should be the magnitude of the navy of Great 
Britain with a colonial population ten times larger than 
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the Dutch ? Should it be proportionately powerful ? 
The English people with all their wealth could not bear 
such a burden any better than Holland. When Sir 
Robert Peel was confronted with a similar question he 
made the only reply that commends itself to reason. It 
is that nations must, for the sake of economy, and, I may 
add, for the sake of peace and civilization, take some 
risks. "I will say," said the great English statesman, 
"that in time of peace you must, if you mean to intrench, 
incur some risks. If in time of peace you must have 
all the garrisons of our colonial possessions in a state of 
complete efficiency, if you must have all our fortifica- 
tions kept in a state of perfect repair, I venture to say 
that no amount of annual expenditure will be sufficient ; 
and if you adopt the opinions of military men, who say 
that they would throw upon you the whole responsibility 
in the event of a war breaking out, and some of your 
valuable possessions being lost, you would overwhelm 
this country with taxes in time of peace. . . . Bellimi 
para, si pacem veils, is a maxim generally received as 
if it were impossible to contest it; yet a maxim that 
admits of more contradiction, or should be accepted with 
greater reserve, never fell from the lips of man." What 
gives especial weight to this protest is that our naval 
expenditures may become useless in almost a night. 
The perfection of a submarine boat would convert all 
the great navies in the world into junk. " I am frank 
to say," said Mr. Vandiver, a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House in the debate last February, "that 
I believe that the time will come, and it will not be far 
distant either, when great submarine fleets will camp 
beneath the surface of the ocean, and in a short time 
destroy your great battleships that have cost $6,000,000 
or $7,000,000 apiece." He added that with two sub- 
marine boats, costing from $150,000 to $200,000, any 
harbor in the world could be defended against a whole 
fleet of battle ships. Like the Spanish galleon and the 
old line-of-battle ships, these great floating batteries are 
bound to pass away. 

Another plea for vast naval expenditures is that of 
Mr. Roosevelt in the Political Science Quarterly of 
March, 1894. " We need to have the lesson taught 
again and again, and yet again," he wrote, "that we 
must have a great fighting navy in order to hold our 
proper position among the nations of the earth, and to 
do the work to which our destiny points." But what is 
our proper position among the nations of the earth ? Is 
it not to be the representative of peace and justice ? 
And what is the work to which our destiny points? Is 
it not the promotion of industry and good government? 
But both were roles that the United States played long 
before the gospel of force, as embodied in " a great 
fighting navy," began to be preached. "It was the 
attitude of the United States at the outbreak of the 
Russian war," wrote Cobden on the 26th of April, 1861, 
specifying some of its important pacific achievements, 
"which induced us to suspend those rights of search and 
seizure, the enforcement of which led to our last war 
with America. And we yielded up permanently those 
rights at the Paris Congress from the same motives, . . . 
though no American plenipotentiary was present. In 
fact, ... all the modifications in our old arbitrary navi- 
gation code had their origin in the rising power of the 
United States as a maritime people." Again, on the 



25th of February, 1865, he dwelt upon the same subject. 
Replying to an English noble that had repeated an old 
complaint against the American disposition to play the 
bully in Europe, he wrote : " The United States main- 
tained, previous to the outbreak of the Civil War, an 
army of 17,000 men and a navy of 7,000, and for ten 
years previous had never commissioned a line-of-battle 
ship. Yet in her dealings with England and Europe, 
the United States, we are now told, carried matters with 
a high hand ! Was there ever a stronger admission of 
the superiority of moral force and republicanism ? 
When a Bobadil or a Drawcansir is represented on the 
stage he is always armed to the teeth. But here you 
have an unarmed nation bullying great military and 
naval powers! Would to heaven that France, Russia, 
Austria, England, Italy and Prussia would follow this 
fashion of bullying." Had this great apostle of peace 
lived to see the reference of the Venezuelan controversy 
to the Hague Tribunal, he might have added that notable 
example of the moral power of a nation without an 
appeal to force. Yet when Admiral Dewey tells us that 
ship for ship we have the most powerful navy in the 
world ; when we are already building fifty-one war 
vessels in addition ; when our naval expenditures have 
risen from $11,514,964 in 1860 to nearly $82,000,000 in 
1904, — we are urged to build " a great fighting navy," to 
establish leagues to educate the people up to its needs 
and importance, and even to introduce in the public 
kindergartens a course of naval instruction ! Has not 
the time come to cry a halt to this waste and folly ? 

It seems to me that but one answer can be given to 
this question. The American people cannot abandon 
themselves to the construction of " a great fighting 
navy " without the cultivation of the militant instincts 
and a provocation of the envy and hatred of neighbors. 
Already their example has been cited in justification of 
the naval policy of Germany. " Even the United States 
of America, though in no danger of being attacked," 
says Karl Blind, in the North American Review of 
May last, "has found it desirable to increase its military 
and naval forces. Is Germany, closely pressed upon by 
two great military and naval powers, — is Germany to be 
accused because she takes that perilous position into 
account?" In fact, the increasing naval power of the 
United States has occasioned national bluster and inter- 
national irritation. Recall the boastful interview of last 
March with Admiral Dewey on the American and Ger- 
man navies, and the consequent explosion of wrath. 
The press exchange of ill-will over their relative strength 
would have been ridiculous had its significance not been 
serious. Even the favorable comments of Rear-Admiral 
Melville more recently on the same subject elicited from 
Count von Rentlow an outburst of spleen that bodes no 
good to their countries' accord. A still more striking 
manifestation of the belligerent spirit engendered by 
our naval preparations was had in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the close of the last session of Congress. 
"It will serve notice on the world," said Mr. Taylor of 
the Naval Committee, amid applause, alluding to the five 
great vessels authorized to be constructed, "that this 
country is willing to pay a large premium for the peace 
it is determined to have, and that it is bound to have if 
it must fight for it." As well might one resort to drink 
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to ensure his abstinence or take to theft to guarantee 
his honesty. 

III. 
But what Germany and the United States are doing, 
nearly every other nation is doing. They are crushing 
themselves with needless burdens; they are making the 
lives of the poor harder, and those of the rich more 
heartless ; they are provoking rivalries that stir up and 
strengthen intolerance and animosities at home and 
abroad ; they are so fearful of each other that they fall 
into war panics and absurd measures of safety ; they are 
so trenching upon freedom to protect themselves from 
fancied perils that their governments are becoming more 
despotic and odious; they are, in a word, putting in 
jeopardy the achievements of civilization. To prepare 
for war is not, therefore, to preserve peace. The old 
maxim is wrong, and must be changed. To preserve 
peace is not to prepare for war. People truly civilized 
do not think how they can best fight and kill their 
neighbors ; they think how they can best serve them 
and add to their happiness. 

. . ^ » ■ 

Dread of War in France. 

BY JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ, PEOFESSOE OF ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES AT VASSAR COLLEGE. 

There is no psychological trait of the French people 
so marked now as their dread of war. This is emphati- 
cally true of the peasants, and it is perhaps their love of 
peace that has drawn them so rapidly toward the Liber- 
als, the Radicals and the Socialists, who represent, in a 
most dogmatic manner, the pacific policy. It is a strik- 
ing fact that during a third of a century no member of 
Parliament has dared to take up a belligerent program, 
not a minister has ventured to propose a war policy — 
even a war of revenge with Germany in the past or a 
war of conquest with Morocco now — as a thing to be 
desiied. If we wish to know the ruling passion of the 
masses we have only to ascertain what demagogues 
promise them. So strong have been the pacific feelings 
of the lower classes that when the question has come up 
the professional politicians have always had peace as their 
watchword. 

The fundamental conceptions of war have also greatly 
changed. There have always been — there are still — 
men to glorify war as an instrument of moral elevation, 
as a means of heroic culture. Formerly in popular ora- 
tory, the great theme was the beneficence of war, its les- 
sons of sacrifice and of courage. Under the second em- 
pire teachers missed no opportunity to recall the victories 
of Napoleon I., the moral and economic benefits which 
followed. France has moved since then. Her historians 
have laid bare the harm done to their country and to 
those of others by international conflicts ; economists 
have shown the cost of war, and sociologists have demon- 
strated that war deteriorates a nation devoted to it, that 
it eliminates the strongest and the bravest men, that it 
is fatal to the best interests of democracy, etc. Many 
military chiefs have been obliged to admit that the life 
of the barracks is far from uplifting. Under the strain 
of criticism some noble leaders, like General Gallieni, have 
endeavored to transform the soldier into a colonial pion- 
eer, others have done much to improve the life of the 
soldiers, but the institution of the extensive standing army, 



admitted generally as a necessary evil, is recognized, by 
at least the party in power, as a burden to be lessened by 
all available means, and war as a calamity of all calami- 
ties to be avoided. A movement so potent could not but 
call forth a reaction. 

As Freethinkers, Protestants, Israelites and liberal 
Catholics were generally won to this new conception of 
war and of the army, it was natural that the Ultra- 
montanes should, if not vindicate the old conception of 
war, at least gain the support of the army by posing as 
its champion. A noble spirit, the late Father Didau, 
superior of the Dominican school of Arcueil near Paris, 
on a very important occasion, with an eloquence worthy 
of a better cause, represented the soldier as the minister 
of divine Providence. Since then militant Catholics, 
and especially the orders, have been foremost in cele- 
brating the virtues of militarism. They have encouraged 
the faithful among the nobility to enter the army. It 
follows that the greater part of the General Staff is from 
the higher classes and Catholic. This was a clever move 
enough had it been practical ; but France has now the 
misfortune of having an army, the head of which is con- 
servative, aristocratic and Catholic, while the body is in 
the main radical, democratic, and at best religiously in- 
different. Hence a genuine contempt of officers for 
privates and a generous hatred of soldiers for their chiefs, 
some of whom have come to understand the purpose of 
their monastic friends. Recently some officers were 
riding past the pupils of the friars of Cambray. At once 
was heard the unanimous cry, " Vive Varmee" One of 
the officers turned around and said, "Do not scream, 
' Vive Varmee ' but ' Vive la France.' 1 " As was to be 
expected, French wits were not slow in finding a formula 
to express their contempt for this insincere admiration, 
and so called these religious reactionaries, " Vive- 
larmistes," a term which conveys an untranslatable sar- 
casm. The religious opposition, so unwise in its defense 
of the orders, has not succeeded any better in reviving 
the cult of militarism. On the other hand, the idea of 
peace, of arbitration, of reduction of armaments, of di- 
minishing military burdens, is making its way with great 
rapidity, and has expressed itself in numerous organiza- 
tions and congresses and has found a place in the politi- 
cal program of the party in power. The upholders of 
this movement are known as pacijistes. 

It is quite fitting that there should be such an accelera- 
tion of progress of the pacific idea, for it was in France 
that the thought of the rational abolition of war was first 
expressed by the minister of Henri IV., Sully. Since 
then the Abbe de Saint Pierre, Mme. de Stagl, Beranger, 
the St. Simonians, and Enfantin in particular, were 
active workers for international peace. In 1849 there 
was held the Congress of Peace of Paris, in many ways 
the most successful one ever held. It was presided over 
by Victor Hugo, whose opening address was prophetic 
of the better days which now appear upon the horizon. 
Notwithstanding the unfriendliness of the second empire, 
a peace society was formed in Paris in 1867. Similar 
societies have been, and are still, organized with increasing 
rapidity. International congresses were held in 1889 
and in 1900 in Paris. The Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence was organized in the same city by M. Frederic Passy, 
the veteran worker for peace. The several peace societies 
hold annually a congress to give unity and force to their 



